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ABSTRACT 


Sampled-data control systems generally have fixed sampling 
frequencies which must be set high enough to give satisfactory 
performance for all anticipated conditions. A study is made 
here of an adaptive system which varies the sampling frequency 
by measuring a system parameter. it is show that a sampier 
followed by a zero-order hold whose sampling period is con- 
Brolled by the absolute value of the first derivative of the 
error signal will be a more "efficient" sampler than a fixed 
freguency :%™_ er. That is, over a given time interval, fewer 
samples are needed with the variable frequency system than with 
a fixed frequency system while maintaining essentially the same 
response characteristics. 

Analog computer studies of simple type 1 and type 2 
sampled-data servo systems with error sampling and unity feedback 
verified the method. Standard analog computer components were 
used to set up a simulated servo system, a rate detector, abso- 
lute value detector, a voltage controlled oscillator, and a 
sampler and zero-order hold. 

The system described reduced the number of samples required 
for response to a step input to about three-quarters that required 
in a fixed sampling frequency system. Over a long period of time, 
savings in the number of samples required can be expected to be 
between twenty-five and fifty per cent. In many applications, 
the saving produced by reducing the overall number of samples 
required may outw.igh the added complexity of the adaptive 
sampling frequency system. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


This thesis presents the investigation of a sampled-data 
feedback control system employing an adaptive, variable fre- 
quency sampler. The basic area of investigation was concerned 
with finding a system signal and the functions of that signal 
for controlling the variable frequency sampler so that the 
sampling would be more efficient. Sampling is defined to be 
more efficient when similar output response characteristics 
are obtained with fewer samples. The investigation was limited 
to the extent that only readily available system signals or 
signals which could be generated in a simple manner from some 
system signal were considered as controlling signals for the 
Variable frequency sampler. 

The problem was attacked with the aid of analog computer 
studies. All of the necessary system component circuits were 
Simulated on the analog computer. The entire system was com- 
posed of a simple servo, a variable frequency sampler and zero 
bider hold circuit, a differentiating circuit, an absolute 
value detection circuit, a voltage controlled, variable fre- 
quency oscillator and a transistorized relay control circuit. 
Type I and type II servo systems were investigated and it was 
found that the number of samples necessary for specified output 
response characteristics could be substantially reduced using 
aperiodic sampling. A method of sampling frequency control 
using a function of the first derivative of the error signal 
was developed. It was found that the sampling frequency, in the 
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iuter-st of effici 13 Ни: 4641 LE neressary, toward 
an upper bound duritg the transient State ard decreased toward 
a lowe: bound during s»teXdy state Ponditions. 

The thesis topic was suggested at the Philco Corporation, 
Western Development Laboratories, as an investigation that might 
produce profitable results. It was desired that some method 
of variable frequency sampling control be found which would 
reduce the total number of samples required while maintaining 
the same response characteristics. The purpose of the reduc- 
tion of the number of samples required was to extend the life- 
time of digital shaft encoders and also to enhance the 
possibilities of computer time sharing. 

A survey of the literature indicated that this sampling 
problem had not yet been investigated. Many studies have been 
recently made concerning sampled data feedback control systems 


with periodic sampling. "””””” 


Direct applications of the 
periodic sampling principle are, hovever, relatively limited. 
A more difficult and more promising problem is that of aperiodic 
samplıng control.” Methods have been developed for analyzing 
aperiodic sampling systems as an aid tovard understanding and 
synthesizing these non-linear systems. However, the problem 
of designing or implementing the aperiodic sampling control, 
has not been investigated. The authors could find no published 
or unpublished literature treating the problem of aperiodic 
sampling as applied to total sample reduction without response 
Characteristic- degradation. 

The following chapters will discuss the basic sampled-data 
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control systems, the coutrol of variable frequency aperiodic 


sampling, the results of the analog computer studies and the 
system adaptive qualities with respect to aperiodic sampling. 
It is hoped that this thesis will help to extend the explored 


area in the realm of sampled-data servomechanisms. 








GHAPLER 11 
THE BAsiu SAMPLED-DATA CONTROL SYSTEM 


One basic sampled-data feedback control system was ‚hosen 


for study. The block diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 1. 


e — 
R O El Gp (5) Å | G(s) > - 
Figure 1. Basic sampled-data control system. 


The basic sampled-data control system was investigated using 
two different transfer functions G(s). This chapter will 
consider the basic sampled-data control system with fixed 
period sampling only. The desired minimum and maximum fixed 
frequency sampling periods will be discussed. The discussion 
is separated into two sections; the first section describes 
eae type Il servo system and the second section describes sine 


pipe LI servo system. 
! _ K(s + a) 
The transfer function G(s) = — produces a 
5 


type II servo system. G,(s) is a zero order hold. The z-plane 
root-locus analysis is discussed in Appendix F. It is seen 
that the z-plane transfer function of this type II sampled-data 


System 15: 


Ку = КТЫ + = 

K, (z + 21) 
G(z2) = —— — where l 
2 al - 2 


zo A np 





The maximum pu mio nd fermifiade Ny the steady state 
stability requirements. Two cSnditiut8 determine the region 
of stable response of the <losed loop system. These simul- 


tanegus: conditions sate.: 


42 
N 


O aa 
and ai 
OSK TE ae 2 
Therefore, with both a and K given as fixed values, the range 
of T for stable closed loop response is determined by: 
= Hor a sik 
a 
and 
2 | å 
O TS K for a K 
Fig. 2(c) illustrates a reasonable sampling period T for steady 


state stability conditions. The Brush recording of Fig. 2(c) 


shows the system response with system parameters K = 15, 


a 10, and T = (096. Since a&*K, the maximum period T for 
system stability is determined by T = 2/K = .133. Thus it is 
seen that T = .096 is near the limit of T for stable response 


and the peak overshoot is nearly 100%. 

The minimum sampling period T was determined by the 
largest value of T that produced a response similar to that 
of a continuous system. Fig. 3 illustrates this range of samp- 
ling periods for a system with a = 10 and K = 10. In Fig. 3 
it is seen that the system response is practically the same 
when T = .016 or T = .025. For comparison, Table 1 contains 
the pertinent values from Fig. 3. The table shows that with 
respect to output response characteristics very little is 
pained by sampling faster than T = .043. With system 
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parameters a = 10 and K= 15. Fig. 2(a) shows that 
T = 0.044 is also a reasonable lower limit for this system, 
and Fig. 2(b) demonstrates that increasing T to 0.053 sec. 


increases the peak overshoot and settling time only slightly. 













T Rise Peak Time of 5% 
(Secc..ds) Time Overshoot Peak Settling 
Overshoot Time 
.016 “15 .813 
0079 2125 -813 
.043 RS 1.075 
. 080 .075 127750 


Table 1. Comparison of fast sampling responses. 


Fig. 4 illustrates the accuracy with which the analog 
computer simulated system represents the theoretical mathe- 
matical model with respect to stability criterion. In both 
examples of Fig. 4, a>K so the maximum T for a stable 
response is determined by the relation T = 2/a = .100. The 
theoretical response of the closed loop system at T = .100 
is a stable, undamped periodic response. Fig. 4(a) shows the 
steady state response where a = 20, K = 7.5, and T= .1006. 
Pig. 4(b) shows the steady state response where a= 20, K = 15, 
and T = .1006. Both figures illustrate that the various 
Simulated components are accurate representations of the system 
mathematical model. 

The type I servo is produced by the transfer function 
GCs) = “Gə . The z-plane root-locus is discussed in 
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(c) T = 0.096 


Fig. 2. 


and a = 10. 


Fixed rate responses for type II system where K = 15 
Suitable range of T represented by .044£T<.096. 


The graphs are recordings of the closed loop system response 
and the output of the zero order hold to a unit step input. 
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Fig. 3. Determining the minimum sampling period T. For 
practical punposes the system response to a unit step 


input is essentially the same for all T£.043. Therefore 


it is unnecessary to sample faster than T= .043 seconds. 
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(a) Steady state response at limit of stability. 
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(b) Steady state response at limit of stability. 


Fig. 4. Brush recordings illustrating closeness of analog 
computer results to the theoretically determined results. 
The theoretical steady state response at T=0.10 is a, stable, 
undamped periodic oscillation. 
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Appendix F. It is seen that the z-plane transfer function is: 


K, = br + 25. m 1) 
1 z 
b 
G(z) = —. 2. = ә Men 
(z =- pj) (Cz - 1) 1 DT + oo DI 5 
2 _-bT 
Py = e 


Prom Table F=1 in Appendix F, it. is seen that if br > 337 
then the relationship between T and K for the stable response 
region is: 


| 2 -DbT 
o<K < 2070157 


) 
BTCL + a 


E oe 


mlt bil<3.71, the relationship is; 


OA ee en 
f= e PI + bT) 


The Brush recordings of Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate a 
reasonable sampling period range for the type I system. 
Fig. 5(a) shows a reasonably fast sampling period that appro- 
ximates the high frequency sampled closed loop response. 
Figs. 5(b) and 6(a) show intermediate sampling periods, and 
Fig. 6(b) illustrates a reasonably slow sampling period which 
is nearing the limit of T for stable response. Inspection of 
the z-plane root-locus diagrams shows that the type I system 
with LT<3.71 15 more oscillatory near the limit of stability 
than is the type II system. This is also observed by compar- 
mag Figs. 2(c) and 6(b). 


In the same manner as for the type II system, the minimum 
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(a) T = 0.023 sec. 
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(b) T = 0.038 sec. 





Fig. 5, Fixed sampling frequency response: Type I system, 
K = 1200, b=40. 
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(a) T = 0.050 sec. 
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Fig. 6. Fixed sampling frequency response: Type I system, 
K = 1200, b=40. 
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sampling period was determined by the largest value of T that 


produced continuous response characteristics. With system 
parameters b= 40 and K = 1200, a reasonable range of T 
Pete ven DN NAS әрә ge system parameters b and K 


were chosen so that the range of the sampling period T would 
be similar to the range used for the type II system. 

The graphs of Figs. 2, 4, 5, and 6 are all recordings yor 
the closed loop system response to a unit step input and the 
corresponding output of the zero order hold. The analog com- 
puter solution is time scaled by the factor 20 so that each 
time unit on the Brush recordings represents .05 seconds of 
real time. 

The purpose of this chapter was to demonstrate how the 
ranges of the various system parameters were determined and 
to justify the ranges so determined. The z-plane root-locus 
diagrams of Appendix F show the relationships of the open-loop 
5711) poles, and zeros to the system root locations. Treating 
T as a dependent variable allows a range of T to be determined, 
based on a stability criterion. This range of T determines 
an upper bound to the duration of the sample period. The 
lower bound to the sample period was determined by analog 
computer tests and could also be determined by bandwidth con- 
siderations. For any given set of system parameters, two 
fixed limits can be found so that: (1) it is not desirable 
to sample with longer periods than the upper bound to T 
because of stability considerations, and (2) it is not necessary 
to sample with shorter periods than the lower bound to T since 
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faster sampling provides relatively little additional infor- 
mation in the error channel to improve the system response. 
The upper and lower bounds to T determine the permissible 
range of variation of T when it is continuously or discretely 
varied during the transient periods of the system response 


as will be described in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTERS 1 I 


VARIABLE FREQUENCY SAMPLING 


The function of a sampler and hold in a servo system is 
to approximate a continuous signal as accurately as possible. 
One way to improve the accuracy of ap; roximation is to increase 
the sampling frequency. Another way is to use a higher order 
hold than the zero-order hold which is generally used. Both 
these methods have distinct limitations. The first in demand- 
ing more performance of components and more time of communi- 
@ation channels, the second in more complicated circuitry. 

This chapter presents a method of improving the efficiency 
of a sampler-zero order hold combination by using variable 
frequency sampling. An efficient sampling system is defined 
to be one which satisfactorily approximates its input with a 
minimum number of samples over any period of time. 

Fig. 7(a) shows the continuous input and sampled-held 
output of a sampler and zero-order hold using ordinary fixed 
frequency sampling. Since in the servo system the error signal 
is the input to the sampler, the symbols E and EY will be used 
for the input and output of the sampler and hold. In this 
chapter the terms "input" and "output" will refer only to the 
signals in and out of the sampler and hold, not to the reference 
variable R and command variable C of the servo system. In 


Fig. 7(a) it can be seen that fixed-frequency sampling results 


in a better approximation of the input near the maximum of the 
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curve where the first jicrivative J approaches zero than it 
does in the portion of rapid rise where E is large. 

Since in a servo system it is always the purpose to 
minimize F, the authors at Hirst tried |E | as a frequency 
controlling variable. Fig. 7(b) demonstrates that attempting 
Po control — as a function of ¡El can actually decrease 
the efficiency of the system. When L. is proportional to izi 
it can be seen that in the rapidly rising portion of the curve, 
sampling is too slow, and in the region of the maximum, the 
system is sampling unnecessarily fast. 

nere. TG T is a function of E and the accuracy 
of approximation appears to be nearly constant over the entire 
curve. This is the type of sampling frequency control found 
suitable for improving the efficiency. 

Fig. 8 is a magnification of the input and output of the 
sampler over one sample period. The total area between the 
input and output in the sample period is the integral differ- 


ence for one period: 


ID = / (E - ER) dt 


(E - ER) dt 
O 
In any successful sampled data servo system, the sampling 
frequency must be several times the highest system signal 
frequency of importance. Hence, it is assumed that E does not 


vary radically during a sample period. Then a reasonable 
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approximatien or Erot, the period is a straishralrnerappro sa 
1 : > + 
mation: E E. E t 


* 


where E, is the first derivative of E at some instant a in 
the period. Fig. 8 shows approximations based on E. and 
a value of E which has the same slope as the chord line. 


Then an approximation of the integral difference is: 


SP | 
LD = NP (E. +¿B t - EZ) dt 
1 1 һ 


О 
Düt Er = E. over the entire period, hence: 


ili 
Ib Evd Adi == GE. 
1 1 


О 


Now 1? 1? de made 4 funetion of E such that 


T. = where C is a constant, 





the integral difference per sample period will be a constant 


2 
= C 
ID = ` 2 ) 


et 


the algebraic sign being the same as E. ¿Such a ET 
for T; is difficult to generate but can be approximated over 
a given range by simpler functions. 

In Chapter II it was shown that, in general, a servo 
system has a usable range of T between upper and lower limits 
determined by the stability and the bandwidth of the system. 
The simplest way to control T was found to make it a linear 


mune t won of E | between those limits. 
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T = T A |Ë | Our < 
max — A 
5 
T-T. i 19” max - min 
mın A 


A method of generating this function using operational ampli- 
fiers is described in Appendices C and D. 


The function is shown in Fig. 9(a). The ID per sample 





as a function of | E 





Pais sketched in Fig. 9(b). It csm 
seen that the ID can be held essentially constant over a 
limited range by using the linear function. In use with the 
simulated servo system, the linear function was found to 
improve the sampling efficiency as will be described in 
Chapter IV. 

Another method of controlling the sampling frequency is 
by a number of fixed frequencies which are successively used 


* 


E 








as increases. A system using two discrete frequencies 
20 found to improve efficiency and is also discussed in 
Chapter IV. Curves of T and ID as functions of ES are shown 
bio. 10. 

Therefore, two methods of sampling frequency control 
have been investigated to improve efficiency. That these 
methods can be used to decrease the amount of sampling needed 


e” control a servomechanısm wıll be demonstrated in the next 


emapter. 
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(a) Sample Period vs. Error Derivative. 
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(b) Integral Difference per Sample Period 
vse Error Derivative. 


Fig. 9 Variable Sampling Frequency Control. 
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(a) Sample Period vs. Error Derivative. 
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(b) Integral Difference per Sample Period 
vse Error Derivative. 


Fige 10. Discrete Sampling Frequency Control. 
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SERVO SYSTEM WITH VARIABLE SAMPLING FREQUENCY 


The characteristics of two sampled-data systems with 
fixed-frequency sampling were discussed in Chapter II. This 
chapter presents the characteristics of systems incorporating 
the variable-frequency sampling discussed in Chapter III. 
Fig. 11 is a block diagram of the system with the sampling- 
frequency controller. The principal method of analysis was 
an analog computer simulation. 

In Chapter III it was seen that the integral difference 
between input and output of a sampler and zero-crder hold 
could be controlled by varying the sampling period T. The 
method used was to make T a function of the first derivative 
of the input signal. Since the input to the sampler in this 


Servo system is the error signal E: 


a 


TT - pe (4-1) 








Since the z-plane transfer function G(z) is a function 





of T, it becomes a function of E | when a variable frequency 
sampler is used. The servo system is then non-linear. 
Furthermore, the non-linearity is an unusually complicated 


one since the poles and zeroes of the transfer function, as 


E | 





well as the gain, are ail functions of 

Because of the non-linearity of the system, an analog 
computer simulation was undertaken as being the most direct 
approach to the problem. With the simulation, all the non- 


linearities are accounted for by actually using a variable- 


— 
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frequency sampling system Thus, the record of the computer 
output is a direct measure of system performance. 

Since it was determined that the sampling frequency 
should increase as a function of the absolute value of the 
first time-derivative of the error signal, the controller 
consisted of a differentiator, an absolute value detector, 
shaping circuits, and a variable frequency oscillator. The 


function generated for control was: 


mín 


max 


HA 
m 


T 


To Å JE] oÉ |E 


max - ‘min 
A 


II \/ 
— 
– 


T = T. 
min 


Fig. 12 is a block diagram showing these components in 
the system. Another method of control found to be satis- 
factory was to use two discrete frequencies instead of 
continuously variable frequencies. Fig. 13 is a block 


diagram of the system with a discrete frequency controller 





which switches frequencies at z | = EA . The details of 
the analog simulation circuits are described in Appendices 
through E, 

The two systems analyzed for fixed frequency sampling 
in Chapter 11 had acceptable response characteristics as 
continuous systems. For each system a pair of sampling 
frequency limits were found such that above the upper limit, 
no improvement in response occurred and below the lower limit, 
the system was unstable. In the analog computer study, a 
fixed frequency between these limits was chosen such that 
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system peitir a? STAD OTE an. 11 siightlo more 
osrillatory then I тфигдиЈ omntipovis Str STC 11 ал 
formance was thè 5 ә 4 standard igaróst which the 
variable frequčuts alt Multiple frequency systems were cum 
pared. If the marsit I system could produce similar 
response with fewer Samples per unit time, then it was said 
to be more efficient. 

Pig. 14 is a series of recordings ot the response of 


the type II system to a unit step input. Table 4.1 1s a 


summary of the response characteristics determined from the 


recordings. For each variable period run UO = O.1 sec., 
T . = 0.05 sec. Eaamples include runs at constant T.. 
mi | min 
aña T , bi-trequency runs switching from T tok 
max max min 
at | Es | , å run using continuous oontrol between nin a 
ZL 
a , and three high-frequency runs (1, j, k) for comparison. 
Run (g) having T-T., was used as the standard ci 


man 


performance. In Chapter II, it was shown that the response 
at T = 0.05 sec, closely approximates the response of the 
continuous system. The variable and bi-frequency systems 

all sample at half the frequency of the standard system 

when E = 0, thus sampling is reduced by 50% under quiescent 
steady-state conditions. 

The settling time for response to a step input is 
approximately 0.5 sec. ror each type of control. Over the 
settling time, sampling has been reduced 10% using bi- 
frequency sampling in run (f) and 20% using variable 
frequency in run (hy. Both these runs demonstrate a reduction 
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in sampling while moiint dining essentially the same response 


at higher 





characteristics as the standard. By setting E 
levels, the number of samples over the settling period is 
reduced at the expense of higher peak overshoots. Specifi- 
cations and system requirements would dictate which type of 
control and what sensitivity to use in a particular Ca- $ 
Results with the type I system were similar over the same 
type of frequency range. 

It can be seen that the variable vrequency Control 
system definitely accomplishes its purpose of more efficient 
sampling. In general, the continuously Variable control 
system was more efficient than the two-frequency control, 
but even the latter was a distinct improvement over constant- 


frequency sampling. 


Table 4-1 


W.mparative Responses to 1 rad. Step Input. (From Fig. 14) 


Sample Period T Samples over | Overshoot Undershoot 


Об ае ии 00 sed 


a. T=T_ =0.1 sec. 5 10 110% 33% 
o max | 
D. 15 |=20 rad/sec. 6 11 68 20 
=. S LU 5 7 107 50 12 
ale G Sa I 8 13 50 20 
7 2 әәә Seo 15 40 ир 
I; = 1 S 14 40 3 
g. 1 105 Seo 10 20 | 40 6 
Den 0.005 |Elsec. © ии 40 8 
(Egn. 4-2) | 
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HAPTER V 


ADAPTABILITY 


This chapter will discuss the adaptive qualities of the 
variable sampling frequency system to variations of plant 
parameters, i.e., open loop system pole or zero variations. 
A second consideration will be whether the variable sampling 
frequency system can be programmed to be adaptive to plant 
parameter variations. 

Consider first the adaptivity of the variable sampling 
frequency system to plant parameter variations. The basic 
Z-plane root-locus relationships are discussed in Appendix 
F. It is seen that this system is inherently adaptive to 
parametric variations in the sense that the variable sampling 
frequency will compensate for the parametric variations which 
ieerease or decrease the error rate. 

The sampling .2quercy is controlled by a function of 
the first derivative of the error. In the sense that the 
varying plant parameter will cause a variation of the error 
derivative, then the sampling frequency will be adaptive to 
this parameter variation. That is, if the parameter is 
Varying or varied in such a manner as to reduce the error 
derivative, then the sampler will sample more slowly; and 
if the parameter variation increases the error derivative, 
then the sampler will sample more rapidly. 

Consider the situation where it is possible to measure 
the changes of a varying system parameter and, as a result 
of this information, correspondingly change the value of the 


DI 





open loop gain or the mpling frequency. Specifically, 
consider the type lI system with a fixed sampling period T, 


where 
al - 2 
A 
(25 1)” 


— 


G(z) = KT(1 + a) 


Let the s-plane open-loop zero be changed from a to с̧а 


where Cy is a positive real constant. As a compensation 
investigation, let T be changed from T to ул Jone 
K be changed from K to c K. Therefore, the products al 


and KT are unchanged, and the z transform G(z) is 


exactly the same expression as before the disturbance c 


1 
was introduced. However, the real time output response has 
been changed. Since the z transform is unchanged, it is 


seen that the amplitude of the :. sample, where (i = 0, 
ime. ..., n) is unchanged, however, the ua sample now 
occurs at real time t = 575: instead of at t = (T)(i) 
as before. Therefore, this method of compensation preserves 
all relative response amplitudes but changes the time of the 
response, increasing the speed of response as the zero (or 
pole of the type 1 system) becomes larger in value and 
decreases the speed of response as the zero (or pole of the 
type I system) becomes smaller in value. 

If it is desired to maintain exactly the same response 
characteristics while the open-loop zero value changes, then 
T and K may be varied in some programmed manner to achieve 
the desired response, but such an investigation is beyond the 


scope of this thesis. 
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Fig. 15 illustrates the effect of introducing a change 
in the value of the type I system open-loop pole. Fig. 15(a) 
shows the variable sampling frequency response where b = 40, 
K = 1200, and .03 S T $ .07 . The response has essentially 
two overshoots and two undershoots. Fig. 15(b) shows fixed 
sampling frequency response where b= 20, K = 1200, and 
T = .024. The peak overshoot is 77% and the response is 
relatively oscillatory. Fig. 15(c) shows the system response 
where b= 20 (0 St $ .090), then b = 40 (.090<t), and 
K = 1200 with fixed T of T= .025 . The peak overshoot 
is 80% because of the b= 20 value, and after t = .090, 
b = 40 and the oscillation damps out quickly as in (a). 
The peak overshoot is greater in (c) than in (b) because the 
sampling period in (c) is longer than the period in (b). In 
Fig. 15(d) the system is again b = 20 (0 © t = .090), then 
b = 40 (.090 < t) and K = 1200, with variable frequency 
sampling in the range .019 = ти 0451 Comparing (d) with 
(c), the peak overshoot is reduced from 80% to 70% as a result 
of the higher sampling frequency allowable, and the peak under- 
shoot is reduced from 20% to 15% because of the higher 
frequency sampling. The response in (d) has essentially two 
overshoots and two undershoots as in the case (a). In 0.5 
seconds the transient has died out in both the fixed sampling 
case (c) and the variable sampling case (d). It is seen that 
the response in the variable sampling case with plant para- 
meter change has less peak overshoot and less peak undershoot 
than the fixed sampling case and has achieved the better 
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response with 17 samples in 0.5 seconds, while the fixed 
frequency sampler sampled 20 times in 0,3 seconds. 

The variable frequency sampler is controlled by the 
error derivative with the sampling period T varying over 
a given range. The sampler is not aware of the source of 
the disturbance causing the error derivative value, be it 
input signal, noise, system parameter variation, or load 
torque; the sampling frequency is determined within its 
mange by the error derivative value and, in this sense, the 
variable frequency sampling system is adaptive to all error- 


producing disturbances. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This thesis has described a method of adaptive sampling 
frequency control for sampled-data servomechanisms. In the 
system described, the minimum sampling frequency for stability 
was about 50% of the sampling frequency necessary for the best 
transient response. Therefore, with the adaptive sampling 
frequency control generating a variable frequency between 
those two limits, the maximum possible reduction in the 
number of samples needed over a given period of time is 50% 
if the system is undisturbed during this time. The reduction 
in number of samples over the settling time of the system to 
a step input was found to be about 20%. It would, therefore, 
seem conservative to estimate an overall reduction in number 
of samples required of about 25%, or half the maximum possible 
reduction, for a system which is subject to disturbances 
relatively often but not continuously. 

Therefore, an approximate method of deternining the per 
cent reduction in number of samples using the adaptive samp- 
ling control is as follows: 

Determine the minimum sampling frequency for the system 
from absolute stability requirements and the maximum sampling 
frequency from transient requirements, bandwidth considera- 
tions, or compar.son with a comparable continuous system. If 
these two frequencies are set as the limits of variable f 


in the adaptive system, an approximate estimate of the average 
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number of sampies ¿cd over a long time is: 


1 + f , 
max main 
— VA AA — — - " == t 


” 
— 


If the system is subject to few disturbances, N approaches 
funt On the other hand, if the system is continually dis- 
turbed, N will increase toward East as an upper bound. 
In no case will the number of samples required be greater 
than for the fixed £ system. Even in a constantly disturbed 
system, E = 0 at each maximum and minimum excursion of E 
and some reduction in sampling will occur. 

Recommendations for future investigation: 

1. Control the voltage controlled oscillator, the 
multivibrator discussed in Appendix D, by the other methods 
described therein; namely, by two values of İz) in the sample 
period and by continuously measuring iz) . Additional analog 
stages could be used for inverting and biasing İz İ instead of 
the bias battery used here. 

2. Use an electronic function generator to generate any 
number of functions of ES to control the sample period. It 
is possible that functions other than the simple ones used 
here might provide more efficient sampling control. 

3. Approximate İz) by backward differences taken on the 
output of the sampler and hold. In many systems, the con- 
tinuous input to the sampler might not be readily available. 
Since the sample period is variable, complications can be 
foreseen but the technique, if successful, would be directly 
applicable to digital systems. 
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+ Pest Tue i iff Various simulated applications 
and det@rmine the tebg-time average saving in the number of 
samplea required. 

5. Develop the theory of variable frequency sampling. 
The theory of fixea sampling-frequency sampled-data systems 
has been used in this project. Process control theory, 
information theory, and statistical sampling theory all might 


aid in the development of a theory for this type of system. 
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APPENDIX A 
CUMPLI ANALOG COMPUTER SIMULATION 

[he completi anvalug computer setup is shown in Fig. A-1. 
Time s, aling of 20:1 was used throughout, i.e., 20 seconds of 
computer time corresponds to 1 second in the simulated servo 
system. 

The basic sampled data servo system is simulated by 
amplifiers 8 through 12. The control circuits for the sampler 
are incorporated in amplifiers 1 through 7. A further break- 
down of the system into its functional parts follows. 

Amplifiers 8 and 10 through 12 are standard adders, sign 
changers, and integrators commonly used in analog simulation 
of servo systems. Amplifier 9 and the associated relay circuit 
make up the sampler and zero order hold simulator. This 
circuit samples the continuous error signal from amplifier 8 at 
intervals determined by the control circuits and holds the 
sampled voltage as a constant output to the next amplifier until 
the next sample occurs. At the time of the next sample, the 
output of amplifier 9 jumps to the new sampled value and again 
holds it constant. Appendix B contains a detailed explanation 
of the operation of the sampler and hold circuit. 

The first stage of the sampling control circuits is 
amplifier 1 which is a differentiator. It provides the first 
derivative of the continuous error signal which is the output 
of summing amplifier 8 in the main channel of the simulated 
Servo system. Amplifiers 2 and 3 are the precision absolute 
value detector and signal shaping circuits. They take the 
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output pt amplifipr ] he first derivative of the error 


Signal, detect th: 5 lute magnitude of it, and further 
shape the sigra! Os loquired tor the variable frequency 
oscillator. The circuits associated with amplifiers 1 through 


3 are explained ir detail in Appendix C. 

Amplitiers 4 through 7 are the voltage controlled varia- 
ble frequency oscillator. The frequency of the square wave 
output of amplifier 5 is a function of the input voltage to 
one of the diode circuits associated with amplifier 4. The 
operation of the oscillator is explained in detail in Appendix 
D. The oscillator output is used to operate the transistor- 
ized relay control of the sampler and hold circuit at amplifier 
9 back in the main channel of the servo system. Thus, a 
Signal which is a function of the servo system error signal 
is used to automatically control the operation of the sampler. 
The transistorized relay control is further described in 
Appendix E. 

In the main channel of the simulated servo system, ampli- 
fier 11 had two possible configurations to provide a type 1 
or type 2 system. For the type 2 system, amplifier 11 was 
set up with the feedback resistor and the feedback capacitor 
in series as shown in Fig. A-1 and Fig. A-2. 

The transfer function of stage 11 is then 

e 


O, = 
ə Ҹ 
1 


s + a 
1 S 
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and the transfer funrtio: of the simulated servo 15 


бе 


S 


20 
re 





where а = R with thes 20:1. time sscabing included: 


f 

For the type 1 servo system, amplifier 11 was set up 
with the feedback resistor and feedback capacitor in parallel 
as shown in Fig. A-3. The transfer function for stage 11 is 


then: 


PO 





So 
ки 
T 


and the transfer function of the simulated servo is: 


SC) = sr) 





where b= with time scaling included. 


Ер 
Amolifier 10 is a sign changer necessitated by the sign 
change occurring in the sampler and hold stage, amplifier 9. 
If it is desired to simulate the servo as a continuous system 
without the sampler and hold for comparison of the responses 
in the continuous and sampled data modes of operation, ampli- 
fiers 9 and 10 can be removed from the circuit and the output 
of amplifier 8 connected directly to the input of amplifier 11. 
A fixed sampling frequency or manually adjustable fre- 
quency sampled data system may be simulated by connecting the 
output of a low frequency oscillator to the relay control 
circuit or, if the variable frequency oscillator has been 


set up, it may be used in the following manner. Disconnect 
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Figə A-2. Stage 11 for Type 2 System. 
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Fig. A-3. Stage 11 for Type 1 System. 
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the differentiating amplifier number 1 and insert a fixed or 
adjustable voltage at the input of amplifier 2 or, alterna- 
tively, directly to the diode circuit of amplifier 4. The 
variable frequency oscillator will now operate as a conven- 
tional fixed frequency oscillator and the operation of the 
sampled data system with fixed sampling fequency may be 
observed. 

The analog computer used was the Donner Model 3000 which 
has ten operational amplifiers. The remainder of the necessary 
amplifiers were, at various times in the study, Philbrick 
Model USA-3, GAP/R Model K2, and Boeing models, all chopper 
stabilized. It was found necessary to use one of the chopper 
stabilized amplifiers for the sampler and zero-order hold 
simulator, amplifier 9, since the Donner amplifiers would not 
respond equally to positive and negative steps under the 
stringent conditions imposed by the relay circuit. 

Auxiliary voltages were taken from the Donner Computer 
initial condition board for low power uses, such as comparator 
levels, and from auxiliary dry cells for higher power uses, 
such as the relay power supply. A Hewlett-Packard Model 712 
or two Model 711 power supplies were used to power the chopper 
stabilized amplifiers. 

The analog simulation circuits used in this study have 
proven to be quite flexible and readily adaptable to various 
control arrangements. To the knowledge of the authors, this 
is the first analog simulation of a sampled data servo system 
possessing automatic sampling frequency control. 
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APPENDIX B 


SAMPLER AND ZERO-ORDER HOLD SIMULATOR 


The sampler and zero-order hold simulator consists of a 
high gain operational amplifier, a two position relay, a 
pair of storage capacitors which can be adjusted to anezaii 
2:1 ratio, and an adjustable potentiometer. The circuit is 
shown in Fig. B-l; Referring to Fig-@ 1, potentiometers: 


should be adjusted with the wiper-arm at the mid-resistance 


= — 
point so that, Ry = Re = 5 
Storage capacitor Cy , Detveen the relay arm and 2190015 
is tvice as large as feedback capacitor С̧у s A ee 
Cr = C 
Cy = zer = 2C 
The two relationships Ry = Re and Cy = 2C ¢ are essential 


to the proper operation of the circuit. On the other hand, 

the exact magnitudes of R and C are not critical. (With 
the Boeing and Philbrick operational amplifiers in the circuit, 
R = 50K and C = 0.005 pf were found to be satisfactory.) 
Therefore, rather than requiring high tolerance components, 


the circuit was designed so that R Re, and Cr could be 


1? 
adjusted with the circuit in operation, allowing the use of 
inexpensive components. 

A small damp=.ng resistor, ra (390 ohms), is incorporated 
in the feedback capacitor circuit to suppress unwanted high 


frequency oscillations when the relay switches. It is not 
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essential to the theory of operation and will be omitted 
from the remainder vf the figures and discussion. 
The sample occurs when the relay arm moves from position 


1, the input side to position 2, the grid of the operational 


amplifier. Each time the arm moves from 1 to 2, e, jumps 
to a value -e; and holds that value until the next time 
the arm moves from 1 to 2. The reverse movement of the arm 


from 2 to 1 has no effect on e or € and can occur ae 
any time between samples. Therefore, if the relay to be used 
in the circuit operates faster or more reliably in one direc- 
tion than in the other, it should be installed so that the 
best operation is from position 1 to position 2. 

A detailed explanation of the operation is as follows: 
Assume that the arm of the relay ís to the left at position 1, 
the input side, and at time t= o moves to the right to 


position 2, the grid side. (See Fig. B-2). Before the relay 


moves, at t = O- , the voltage across capacitor Cy is 
5“ f 
5 since Ry - Re and the charge on Cy 1S 
= | So 
Q; 5 (2C) 2 = Cle. på ey? (1) 


The operational amplifier has a gain -K which should be 


very high, say Tor to Ka 


Then, along the forward amplifier circuit 


= io 
5: Ke (2) 
Around the feedback circuit 
Qf 
ер = = + Cr ( 3) 


DS 
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Combining (2) and (3) 


Of 
e = -Ke = -K(e + = ) (4) 
O g O Ce 
Rearranging: 
Q 
e = = - = (5) 
O Cr 
1+K 
Bee Since K >> 1. 
— 
56 zo xm de (6) 
ihon, by (3) and (6) 
= Q Q 
e = — E + — = O C) 
8 5 


From (6) the charge on the feedback capacitor Cy, is 


A -Ce_ (8) 


At t= 0 the relay arm moves to position 2, the grid of 
the operational amplifier. (Fig. B-3). The total charge 
on the grid circuit is now the sum of the separate charges 


on the two capacitors before the switch: 
T Q; на Qr (9) 
Wien, from (1) and (8) 


of Cle; se еј) = Ce, = Ce; 1:09 


Around the operational amplifier the same relations 


still hold between Eg and e, ; hence, the final result 
must be that e = О . The only way for this requirement to 


be met is for capacitor Cy to be discharged, the entire 
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charge going to feedback capacitor Ce NA SS ES 
physically can be seen by the following analysis: Assume 


e. + e 
that = is positive. Then, at the sample time, a 


positive voltage is suddenly applied to the grid circuit of 

the operational amplifier driving the output negative. Because 
of the high gain of the amplifier, the output continues in- 
ereasıng negatively until the grid voltage is reduced to zero 
via the feedback capacitor Ce . Then the charge on capacitor 


Cy is zero and the charge on C¿ becomes, from equation (10): 


Од = Q = Ce; (11) 


ә (125) 


Perch is the desired result. 

Thus, e jumps from its original value to “€, at 
m= 0 . The feedback capacitor holds e, constant uni eee 
relay arm moves back to the input side and then returns to the 
grid with another charge Q . The circuit thereby accomplishes 
its purpose; namely, to sample the input when the switch is 
operated, reproduce the input magnitude at its output, and 
hold the magnitude constant between sample times. 

If there is any delay between the time the relay leaves 
side 1 and the time it arrives at side 2, there will be an 
equal delay in the sampled output. The speed of the return 
movement is not critical and can occur at any time between 
samples. The relay used in this study was a Potter and 


SÙ 





Brumfield Model SC1ID. At the sampling frequencies used 
there was no significant delay time arising from the relay 
operation. 

For proper operation of the circuit, the potentiometer 
R must be adjusted so that the voltage at position 1 is 


exactly the average of the input and output voltages, i.e., 


521060, the in-circuit capacitances of Cy and С̧у must be in 
exact 2:1 ratio. In order te meer These requirements sn 
was found necessary to calibrate or adjust the system after 
construction. Calibration procedure is as follows: 

Use a square wave from a low-frequency function generator 
for a test input. Operate the sampler at a frequency at least 
four times that of the test input so that at least two output 
samples can be observed during each half-cycle of the test 
input. If the circuit is not properly adjusted, the output 
will overshoot or undershoot on the first sample of each half- 
cycle of the input. (Fig. B-4a). After proper adjustment of 
the potentiometer and the capacitance, the output will be a 
rectangular wave of the same amplitudes as the input with a 
time delay less than or equal to the sample period. (Fig. 
B-4c). Note that in Fig. B-4a the sampling frequency is 
approximately four times the square-wave input frequency and 
in Fig. B-4c the sampling frequency is about ten times the 
test input frequency; however, the overshoot or undershoot is 


dependent only on the adjustment of the circuit, not on the 
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relative frequencies. If both the potentiometer and the 


capacitances are miscalibrated, it is possible for the over- 
shoot. or undershoot condition not to appear, but the cutout 
voltage will not have the same magnitude as the input. Both 
the potentiometer and the trimmer capacitors must be adjusted 
simultaneously to attain the calibrated condition of no 
undershoot or overshoot and exact equality of output to input. 
Recordings of the sampled output of a triangular input func- 
tion are shown in Fig. B-5 over a range of sampling frequencies. 
It should be noted that the only requirement on the relay 
for accurate sampling results with this circuit is the absence 
of switching delay time in one direction, a requirement which 
can be readily met by commercially available relays. This 
two capacitor sampler and hold also has zero pulse width since 
the instantaneous input at the switching time is held as a 
constant output until the next sample time. By way of 
contrast, the usual type of single capacitor sampler and hold, 
shown below, requires the relay to close and open rapidly for 
a narrow but finite pulse width. Also, capacitor Ce must 
be large enough to hold the output constant between samples 
but time constant R Ce must be small compared with the pulse 


width in order for the output to reproduce the input magnitude. 


en... 
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Figure B-6. Ordinary One-Capacitor Hold. 
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It was felt that the two capacitor circuit used here 
was very successful and several circuits were constructed 


as plug-in units. 
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APPENDIX C 


DIFFERENTIATOR AND ABSOLUTE VALUE DETECTOR CIRCUITS 


The conversion of the error signal E to a signal which 
is a function of the time derivative of E is accomplished 
in two analog simulated circuits. These circuits are shown 
in Fig. C-1, The two circuits are a differentiating circunt 
and a preciSion absolute value detector with limiting. 

The differentiating circuit is accomplished in a conven- 
tional manner using one high gain amplifier. In Fig. C-1 
the differentiating circuit uses amplifier 1. Adequate 
response and stability were achieved by employing a 15K 
damping resistor in the input to the ordinarily noisy analog 
differentiator circuit. It is to be noted here that the 
differentiator serves its purpose adequately by providing 
relative rates rather than by being required to provide 
absolute derivative values for successful control signal gene- 
ration. The input to the differentiating stage is İE and 
the output, which may be scaled as desired, is in this case 
+E 

The second stage of the conversion is the absolute value 
detector circuit. Fig. C-1 shows amplifiers 2 and 3 with the 
eécultry for the absolute value detector. This circuit vas 
designed by modifying a precision absolute-value device (linear 
full-wave rectifier) circuit suggested by Korn and Korn and 


Morrill and Baum. If the feedback circuit for amplifier 3 


consists only of the . Megohm resistor, the absolute value 
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detectfr tuitput is Å Minn in Fig. Ce a. Hilwever, the 


desiri Junrtr.i TAT Was achieved Ly employing dije iimiting 
in the téedback patn of amplifier 3. This resulted in the 
output as shown in Fig. C-2b. In Fig. C-1 it is seen that 


once the upper teedback diode of amplifier 2 begins to cut 

off, the high amplifier gain of amplifier 2 limits the output 
sharply. The lower feedback diode of amplifier 2 prevents 
amplifier overloads when the input signal to amplifier 2 goes 
negative. Morrill and Baum have shown that the voltage feed- 
back arrangement leaves the circuit gain essentially independent 
of the diode plate resistance and thus the output follows the 
input quite precisely. (See Fig. C-3). The absolute value 
detector separates the magnitude from the sign of an input sig- 
nal by a signal discriminating process. All input signals are 
either positive or negative. If the input signal is tX; ; 
amplifier 2 acts as a 1-to-1 sign changer and changes the 
signal from — to -X; and amplifier 3, a scaled summer, 
then adds -4x, and +2x, and changes the sign of the summa- 
tion so that –( 6-9 ca r+) 2x.) = — is the output of 

the tx, input. If the input signal is “Xi; then amplifier 


2 has O output and amplifier 3 adds O and -2x, changing the 


sign of the summation so that -(0 + (-) ах.) = +2x. is the 
output of the — input. Thus x - 2 x; | (See Fig. C-! 
for graphic representation.) If necessary, 0. -2|x;| is 


achieved by reversing the diodes and bias voltages. The output 


magnitude may be scaled as desired Dy varying the feedback 
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resistor value in ampiitier 3. If the feedback resistor used 


has the value kM, then the output is Xx, 7 K ğx The 


Ы 
output of the absolute value detector can be DC biased as 
desired. The diode limiter in the feedback path of amplifier 
3 changes the slope of the output after the break voltage. 
Absolute value detection with limiting then allows monotonic 
function generation with the input the independent variable. 
In this case, a simple function 


(5 |x 


> 
1 

2 
E 

> 
jf 


a E 1 Wee 


A € x;) 


was adequate for the desired signal generation. The slopes 
k; and K, are determined by the feedback resistances, and 
the break points, Ver are determined by the diode bra nite 
voltages. Fig. C-5 shows the relationship of the feedback 
limiter to the output as used in amplifier 3. The slope of 
the diode limited branch (x E, ) is 

Pe er 


55: 


vhere Ig is the diode resistance and the slope of the un- 
R 

tea branch (x <E) is - E 
O b Ry 





Thus, as Fi and ri 


become very small with respect to Re and Ry , the slope 


of the diode limited branch approaches - 


“ə 


L 


A desired sampling time control relationship is T= 


j 
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| 1 Cy I; 
where c. 18 a consti.nt sk so c.f = İli OT 
1 Mr 15 
VIE | 
55 = IE | where C 2 1s a constant and (å is the sampling 


frequency, is a desired response of the voltage controlled 

Cacti Lavoratoel ne comtirollLing | E input. Therefore, the 

diode limited branch of the absolute value detector was adjusted 
to produce an output of the voltage controlled, variable 


frequency oscillator which approximated the desired test 
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APPENDIX D 


THE VOLTAGE "CONTROLLED OSCIUEESTOR 


The voltage controlled variable frequency oscillator is 
simulated on the analog computer by a free-running multi- 
Vibrator which has a period controlled bya yoltaze runun. 
The circuit is an extension of a fixed period astable multi- 
vibrator described by Morrill and Baum (Ref. 6). It consists 
of four amplifier stages: two comparators, an integrator, 
and a sign changer. The arrangement is shown in Fig. D-1. 
The control voltage İz | is applied through a 45-volt bias 
battery to one of the diode circuits on comparator amplifier 
4. The output of comparator amplifier 5 is then a square 
wave of constant amplitude having a period T governed by the 
equation T = A(45v - | E |) 5 1t is this output voltage 
which is used to control the sampler circuit in the simulated 
servo system. An explanation of the circuit operation and 


derivation of the equation for T follows. 


Amplifiers 4 and 5 are comparators. Their operation will 
be explained with the aid of Fig. D-2. In Fig. D-2a, Ry and 
: : J l 
Rə are much larger than fio So to, r3. In this) pre jee ce 
1 1 
Ry and R, vere 1 megohm and Eu TF r, + r, were 25K 


ohms. The diodes used were GE 1N538 silicon-junction rectifiers. 
The relationship between the grid voltage ес and i the 


output voltage e, is, along the amplifier forward path, 


e = -Ke : ii 
5 (1) 


T2 
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Fige D-2. Comparator. 
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To find the relationships around the feedback paths, 
assume that a small positive voltage is applied to the grid. 
Then e, is negative and the lower feedback path is certainly 
cut off. The upper diode is cut off if the voltage at the 
potentiometer arm is more positive than > . In thatreases 
the gain of the stage is -K since both feedback loops are 
open circuit. Since K is very large in the operational 
amplifier, e decreases until the voltage at the potentiometer 
arm is less than the grid voltage. Then the upper diode 
conducts and, assuming negligible forward resistance in the 
diode, the gain of the stage becomes practically zero since 


r, RR and the gain of an operational amplifier with resis- 


1 1 

al 

tive feedback is = “21 . The relationship between the grid 
1 

voltage and the output voltage around the feedback path is 

75 55: (2) 
#-mbining (1) and (2), 2 «Kle, Í ir.) (3) 
. = a bı > 5 

Rearranging: eg a ir, (4) 

since K> 1 

ren from (2) = = es NR (5) 


Thus, the voltage on the potentiometer arm for the diode to 
just conduct is approximately zero. 


r the 


Since RL „FR are much greater than Гу ә 1 


1 i 
current flowing from the input voltage sources will be negli- 
gible compared with the current from the clamping voltage 
source +X . Then the current through the entire potentiometer 
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7 
Io? 


is B > (6) 


— 
8 
— 


Thus, the output is clamped to 


de 


SE = — (7) 


= 


Likewise, if a small negative voltage is on the grid, the 


output voltage will be 


е = (x) = x 2 (8) 
2 2 
since the lower feedback diode will be in operation. 

The division point for the output to switch from one 
voltage to the other is the zero potential point of the grid 
circuit, or the point at which the sum of the input voltage 
is zero. Thus, the output switches from one polarity to the 
other when еј + e, = O , that is when ej = -e> as shown 
in Fig. D-2b. 

Referring again to Fig: (D=1. comparator amplitier zum 
22117 one input to the grid circuit, the output of comparator 
amplifier 5. The clamping voltages are (-45 + le |) and 
zero. Hence, the output of amplifier 4 will be zero when its 
input is positive and a(45 - İR) ) when its input is negative. 


r 
Where "a" is the potentiometer setting — in the lover feed- 


back. circuit. The reason for using the control voltage El 
in this manner will be seen in the final expression for T 
Comparator amplifier 5 has two inputs from amplifiers 4 and 7 


and, hence, will switch when ед * e = 0 


The clamping voltages and potentiome.ers are set so that 
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the output will be clamped to İ 50 b, where "b' is the 
potentiometer setting for both diode circuits in comparator 


SPa thersign used Deiling ~opposite to ед * e, > Inipract Ecc 


the two potentiometer settings were made approximately equal 
by screwdriver adjustment, there being no need for precise 
equality. 

Waveforms of the outputs of the multivibrator stages are 
shown in Fig. D-3. Integrating amplifier 6 has a ramp output 


of slope 
SOD r 
roses. 


Amplifier 7 reverses the slopes of the ramps. 


Whenever е, = -ед ә comparator 5 switches, i.e., at 
e = 0 
and at e, = -(45v - le 4) a 
Since e is a ramp of constant slope + 50b , the time for 


i 
a half cycle can be derived from the equation 


250 =o 0): 


or > 
(45 - lel) 


— 50 


İs 


nd the period of a complete cycle is 


C 
25 b 


Tas 
This equation is of the form 
T = A(45 - |El) 
and is graphed in Fig. D-4a. 
AS explained in Appendix C the comtrol voltage İz) may be 


shaped to provide desired frequency control characteristics. 
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Multivibrator waveforms. 


D-3. 


Figure 
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In this study, one scheme used was to multiply E] by a 

constant and limit it in the absolute value detector. Fig. D-4bD 
is a typical T vs. E curve resulting [rom such shar me: 
Another method of control was to make the absolute value 


detector also a comparator so that two fixed control voltage 


levels appear as the input to the multivibrator, Fig. D-4c is 





the resulting two-level T vs. E | graph. Obviously, many 

more complicated functions of İİ could be generated By ES Pp nD 
sions or combinations of these methods or by using an electronic 
function generator such as Donner Model 3750. Fig. D-5 shovs 
actual recordings of the multivibrator waveforms as lg] is 
ended. The T vs. le | characteristic for these recordings 

was of the type shown in Fig. D-4b. 


If le | changes during the sampler cycle, as will often be 


the case, the time for one complete period beginning and ending 


with e, = O will be set by the value of lg | at the mid-cycle 
point when . A(45 NO 
с ны 


Thus, the sampling frequency is changed once per cycle 

by a single value of the control voltage. If the inverse of 
the control voltage plus bias were applied to the second diode 
@mrcuit of comparator stage 4, both the plus and minus limites 
of its output would vary and stage 7 would then integrate 
between two variable levels instead of one variable and one 
fixed level. The sample period would then be set by two 
values of |E | per sample cycle. Future experimentation пи Лир 
indicate whether the added complexity of the control circuit 
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Fig. D-4. Sample Period, T vs. |È]. 
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(b) Output of.amplifier #5 


Fig. D-5 Oscillator Waveforms 
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(c) Output of amplifier #6 
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(4) Output of amplifier #7 


Fig.D-5 Oscillator Waveforms 
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for such a system could be justified by improved performance. 
Another multivibrator control method not used in this 
project would be to reverse the roles of the comparators by 


applying * 50 volts to the diode circuits of stage 4 and the 


lB | control voltage to the diode circuits of stage 5. Then 
e, always integrates to the same voltage +t 50a, but integrator 
stage 7 now produces an output of slope — le! .. [Ren 


Switching takes place when 


t 


/ f 
Y Ma 00: 
O 


Thus, the period is a function of the value of ES integrated 
over the entire sample period rather than the value at one or 
two points in the cycle as in the two previous cases. If F 
is constant 

b El t = b ES > = 100a 


the period, 
200a z 1 


b |El c [E] 








and the sampling frequency is: 

5 

s 
If |в| varies rapidly during the sample period, this period 
ment give better control; however, the Sample periodi wonia 
probably have to be reduced to properly control a Servo mese 
velocity varied so rapidly. Therefore, the assumption made 
Murine thas project that sl vould not change erratically 
duping a sample period. seems valid: 


If El were not available as a continuous variable, but 
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only by computing bavkWirdi differences on the sampled error 
signal, then any of these methods would be dependent on a 
single estimate ot İ El in each sampie” perrod. 517 NNN 
reason for using the single point control in this project was 
İhat it vas the simplest method available and the results vere 


very satisfactory. 
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APPENDIX P 


TRANSISTØRIZED SAMPLER RELAY CONTROL 


The function of sampling with a zero order hold is accom- 
plished by the sampler and zero order hold simulator circuit. 
See Fig. E-1. The simulator circuit samples the error signal 
E and then maintains or holds this signal Tevel Er until 
the next sample is taken by the switching action of a two- 
position relay in the sampler and zero order hold simulator 
circuit. The switching of this relay is controlled by the 
output signal of the voltage controlled oscillator: “The res 
control circuit is shown in Fig. E-1. The circuit is composed 
of a Potter and Brumfield SC11D 24 V-DC two-position relay and 
7021597 transistor. The transistor is base controlled) by san. 
output signal of the voltage controlled oscillator. A 22K 
Base resistor protects the base circuit and the rela Fon 
resistance provides the load for the collector-emitter circuit. 
A 24 volt transistor power supply completes the relay control 
7 “cuit. This relay is a standard ganged-action, double circus 
model. The double circuit relay was used so that an indicating 
light could be incorporated in the system which would show 
whether the sampler relay was open or closed. The light is 
not necessary to the circuit except as a convenient visual aid 
in determining the position of the sampler relay or the approx- 
imate sampling rate. A GE-327 light was used. 

The output of the voltage controlled, variable frequency 


oscillator is used to switch the transistor on and oft. [ie 
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transistor operates 1 either noneconducting or saturated 
conducting states. Ife transistor acts as an on-off switch 
to open or close the 24 volt power supply which energizes 

the relay coil and thus opens or closes the relay in the 
sampler and zero order hold circuit. In this manner, ane 

E controlled, time variable frequency output of the voltage 
controlled oscillator determines the sampling frequency of 


the sampler and zero order hold. 
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APPENDIX E 


tee KOO Te LOCUS ANAL TES 


fie root-locus analysis in the z-plane will provide a 
graphical method for observing the movement of the closed loop 
roots as a result of varying the sampling period or the open 
loop poles, zeros, or gain. The discussion will include one 
section for the analysis of a type I second order servo and 
one section for the analysis of a type II second order servo 
system. 

5:5::5177:1:7 


Given that G(s) - 7—— and the fixed period sampler 


is followed by a zero order hold as shown in Fig. F-1, then 





Fig. F-1. Sampled-data feedback control system. 


be 2 transform G(z) is: 


517 > (DT + кҝ 

b 

t tasa 
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It is noted ihat, in general, the substitutions of the 
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functions coll MOR n Ci > x zZ,» Pı » and K, will result 


in unwieldy expressions. 


The limits on K Z and Pp, are, for all values cot 


Br i 


Kb ST OA econo 1 


0 


I 
* 
m 
у 


so the open loop zero z; is always between z= 0 and z= -l 


and the open loop pole Py 1S always between z= 0 and z = 1. 


The z-plane root-locus diagrams are shown in Table F-1. 
By observing that the root-locus equation is: 


K, (z + 21) 
2 - 1)(2 - Py : 


“Here z — x + jy , then 


K, (x .... Jy) _ 
ESA 
Solving the gain or phase equation shows that the curved portion 


w :52cC root-locus is a circle with its conter at and with 


radius 


| LE? 
R = с, mli T py) | 2 
The intercepts of the circle with the real axis are the roots 


locus breakaway points which are: 


= + 
Z = -Z = 
1 





(zi + DG, + °) | 5 
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SUMMARY OF 2-PLANFE ROOT-LOCUS DIAGRAMS 
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root-locus Conditions for 


Gain range for stable 


configuration 


configuration response 


2(1 + p,) 


Kıs Ion) 


1 


2 -bT 
Ke 2b (lee ) 


bT(1 + e7 PT) ~ 2(1 - e-bT) 





bT > 3.71 


all circular loci 
inside unit circle 





bT = 3.71 


circular locus 
tangent to unit 
circle at z=-l 






b2(1 - e PT) 


1-е 





bT € 3.71 K $ 





(1 + bT) 





all circular loci 
intersect the 
unit circle 


Table F-1. Summary of z-plane root-locus diagrams. 


20 


The double real roots occur at the two breakaway points and 


the Tgain- al these points is: 


m. 25 B 3 “17 
Eu p(1+z,-R)( 2055577 — DE [Dtp 


Next, the critical value of Z1e is found such that the 


three root-locus configurations as listed in Table F-1 may be 


defined. The required relation is: 


= = 1 | 1/2 
—— or + Dz, 09 bp) | 


“nü the solution is: 
12 7: Py 
maj in terms of b and T 


— e PI 


2 — — — — 
ис 3 + e PI 


The maximum gain for stability will now be determined for 
each of the three configurations. For bT € 3.71 the maximum 


gain for stability is determined by the intersection of the 


moot-locus circle and the unit circle, Three equations rescuer. 
namely, 
x” + yo = 1 
2 255: 
EN kx) O Zargen (2, + 1)(z, i py? 
2 a E | È - + y? 
K = — — — —— — — — 
1m 
(z + 1)Cz, + py) 
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These equations reduce to: 


K, = 4 (bisa 


an in terms of vb. and T : 


2 — 
ki pile —— (bE. < 3h 
15 :. ve 


Zor: the maximum gain for stable response. Similarly! 
267 Рј) 
Kim = ¡CREO ун Chi > sey 
al 
2 -bT 
Kos eee "Tr ) -5T (DI > 3 É 
Dl Cle 6 007 7 


for the maximum gain for stable response. For the final 


configuration: 


Kim = 3 + Py (ЫТ = Bae 
2 -bT 

K= PIT e mm =D 
(bT + e - 1) 


for the maximum gain for stable response. A summary of these 
results is compiled in Table F-1. 

It is to be noted that for a fixed value of b anda 
fixed value of T , variable values of the open loop gain K 
will then move the closed loop roots on the same fixed root- 
locus circle (assuming K produces roots in the circular 


locus range) since the values of p, and z, are unchanged. 


1 
For fixed b and fixed K values, variable values of T will 


cause the values of Py> Zi» and K; to be changed so the 
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closed loop roots will be moved to a different root-locus 


circle because of the new Py andiz values, and the roots 


1 
will probably be moved to a different position on the new 


root-locus circle because of the new K; value. For fixed 


K and T values, variable values of b will cause the values 


of Py» 74 and K, to be changed so the closed loop roots 


1511 be moved to a different root-locus circle because omii: 


new p, and 2. values, and the roots will probably ape 


moved to a different position on the new root-locus circle 


because of the new Ky value. 


Also note that if b 1s changed to the new value c b 


(where Cy is a positive real constant) and T is changed 


to the new value tor so that the product DT = (c b) C T e p 


= bT as unchanged, then the closed loop root positions will 
be moved on the same fixed root-locus circle since the root- 


locus gain K, has been changed by the factor — even 


though 21 and py are unchanged in value. 


Ty pelsen 


Given that G(s) = – , and the fixed period 


s 
sampler is followed by a zero order hold as in the system of 


Bi. 1-17”then”ihe “z” “(ran om или TiS: 


K, = KTA + 5) 
K, (Z + ZJ) 


G( z) = 
(z - .. 


al - 2 
“al 255 
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The unrestricted limits on K; and 2, are, for all vaiues 


of Vie SLI Aron -zoro toT tos 


IN 


IN 
pa 


- 1 21 


The root-locus equation 15: 


K, (z + 24) 


Be 7 
Substituting z= x + ју, and reducing the resulting equa- 
һоп gives: 

Ca, = m. -57 2 DE + yo 


The resulting equation is the equation of a circle with center 


at z SZ radius R = 21 7 1, and always contains the 
mont Z= l. The root-locus diagram is illustrated in 
Бар. P-2. 

Z-plane 


= Z = 0 


Fig. F-2. Root-locus diagram where -1 1 


As in the case of the type I system, there are again three 
root-locus configurations; namely, (1) the root-locus circle 
inside the unit circle and tangent at z= 1, (2) the root- 


locus circle coincident with the unit circle, and T R m 
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root-locus circle outside the unit cirele and) tangent .atez — 4 
Of course, the system response is always unstable for configu- 
ration (3) and always conditionally stable for configuration 
(2) and, therefore, these two configurations will not be 
considered. In order to obtain configuration (1), the open 


loop zero must be in the range -1 = z, = 0 and only in 


this range. Because of the range of Zj > any expression 
involving (ez)? can be reuritten vith tl: e.g., the 
madius of the root-locus circle 1s Re T + 21 = 1 - | 2, | and 
the center of the root-locus circle is at z= -z, = EZE 

The circular root-locus portion has gain range 


Ds Ky = AR which is: 


.... K, i e Z4) 


The gain for the entire stable response region is: 


0060 0 


J. £ nəz 21 
In terms of a, K, and T, this range becomes: 
x aT È 4 
O = KT(1 ia 5 = mə ° 
ar + 2 
which reduces to: 
0- = kK sr? 
i < < = al- 2 ¿z 
Also, since -1 #= 2, È 0 , then -i = aT O 
which becomes: O £ at = 2 


thus; there are simultaneous conditions on. T; namely. 
O £ ar = 2 
and O 
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which conveniently separate so that: 


0 = la JE (tor a> K) 


İN 
İN 


and 0 ib (for a < K) 


AID 


are the conditions on T in order to have a stable response. 
Notice that these expressions for the range of =) for 
stability are simple and straightforward compared to the same 
expressions for the type I system. 

The closed loop root positions of the type II system are 
repositioned in the same manner as are the type I system 
roots with respect to varying one of the fixed values K, a, 


or T, while holding the other two values fixed. 
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